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winked at because of the natural sympathy felt by the leaders
in England for their coreligionists across the Atlantic. But in
the southern colonies foreign ships were liable to seizure and
confiscation. In the West Indies, and particularly in Barbados,
as a correspondent informed Cromwell, English merchants
were neglected and free trade established with foreigners, even
with the Dutch,1 so recently at war with the English. Here too,
therefore, the intruding alien saw his ships captured and their
cargoes declared forfeited for illegal trading.
When Cromwell became protector at the end of 1653, he was
the first Englishman who had both the will and the power to
pursue an imperial policy.2 He was anxious to enlist the help
of the existing colonies, particularly New England, in order to
extend the bounds of the empire. He was not likely, therefore,
to enforce too harshly the colonial regulations drawn up during
the commonwealth period, and he himself made no striking
contributions to either the statutes or the theories governing
the relations between the colonies and the motherland. On the
other hand he bequeathed to a succession of statesmen the
principle that, in a European war, England should employ her
navy to despoil her enemies of their colonies. Sea-power had
begun its great career as empire-builder.
The most promising field for the expansion of English colonies
seemed to lie in the West Indies. Although an inroad had
already been made upon the Spanish monopoly there, the
English colonies owed their continued existence rather to the
impotence than to the good will of Spain. Cromwell therefore
assembled the large expedition whose fortunes have already been
traced.3 It sailed in December 1654. The results seemed very
disappointing. The attack on Hispaniola was a disgraceful
failure, and, at the time at least, the capture of Jamaica was
not regarded as an adequate recompense. Nevertheless Crom-
well was determined to retain the island. To try to secure
settlers, he strongly urged the people of Massachusetts to send
emigrants to Jamaica, but few adopted the advice. Yet, in
spite of every obstacle, including a high rate of mortality among
soldiers and settlers in the early years, the island remained in
1  Thurloe, iii. 249.
2  This imperialism seems to me the best justification for the late S. R. Gardiner's
statement that Cromwell, in the world of action, was what Shakespeare was in the
world of thought, 'the greatest because the most typical Englishman of all time*.
(Cromwell's Place in History [1902], pp. 115-16.)                3 Above, pp. 229-30.